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is of one's own conception, yet there must necessarily
be others who have played an important part in its
final details and construction. Pioneers in any line
are sure to have assistants who think they have done
the deed themselves, and perhaps the following
instance may indicate this trait.

At Brooklands in 1911 an Indian student joined us.
As he had some drawing-office experience at a tech-
nical college, he assisted me in getting out the drawings
of the ' 500 * and ' 501 ' types, which were then sent
to our Manchester works to be actually built. I
noticed whenever I had occasion to leave the aero-
drome that on my return little had been done. I
asked him the reason, and he always had some excuse
that he wished to ask me about some detail or other.
Later he returned to India, and one day I received
from him an Indian newspaper in which I read an
account of a dinner that was given to him to celebrate
the fact that he had been responsible for designing
an aeroplane which had been ordered by the British
Government in large numbers !

I had my own way of designing at that time. Take
the wings for instance. My original scheme was to
work out the size that the machine was going to be
according to the weight it would have to carry, and
from that I would calculate the angle of the wing,
the size of the spars and the distance apart that they
would have to be. Then I would draw the spars in
section in their relative positions and round them I
would sketch freehand what looked like being the best
wing-section which would enclose these spars. My
method may have been primitive, but it was effective.
Obviously as we made more progress so we adopted
more accurate and scientific methods. We also now
have a considerable amount of data to draw upon.

In 1912 we made the first British seaplane. It was
the old original ' Avro' biplane with the 35 h.p.